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PERIOD  OF  DISCOVERIES  AND  EXPLORATIONS. 

1.  Causes: 

(a)  Desire  to  find  a new  trade  route. 

( b ) Invention  of  the  Mariner’s  Compass. 

( c ) Invention  of  Printing. 

Trade  Routes:  From  the  earliest  times  there  had  been  more  or  less  trade 
oetween  Europe  and  Asia,  by  ship  and  caravan.  This  trade  increased  rapidly. 

( The  early  trade  routes  were: 

(a)  The  Northern  : This  was  from  Genoa  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
‘Constantinople,  through  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  thence  across  Asia  to  India 
by  caravan. 

( b ) The  Middle:  This  route  was  from  Italy,  across  the  Mediterranean  to 
Antioch,  then  by  caravan  through  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  and  thence  by  ship  through 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  India. 

(c)  The  Southern:  This  was  from  Venice  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
Egypt,  thence  by  caravan  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Red  Sea  and  thence  to 
India  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

These  routes  were  long  and  expensive.  As  Constantinople  had  been  captured  by 
the  Turks,  1453,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  become  infested  with  pirates,  so  was 
unsafe  for  Christian  vessels.  This  led  to  a desire  for  a shorter,  cheaper,  and  safer 
route. 

The  Mariner’s  Compass.  This  was  invented  by  the  Chinese.  Voyagers  know- 
ing the  direction  they  were  going  could1  venture  further  out  to  sea.  The  compass 
showed  them  this. 

The  Invention  of  Printing.  This  enabled  people  to  become  acquainted  with 
what  other  people  were  doing. 

These  things  aroused  a spirit  of  adventure  and  a desire  to  make  ^explorations. 


^ SPANISH  EXPLORERS. 

1.  Columbus:  Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  about  1435.  His  father 
was  a poor  wool-comber,  and  Christopher  was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  He  was 
called  upon  to  help  support  the  family  at  an  early  age. 

His  education  was  fair.  He  knew  something  of  Latin  and  could  draw  maps.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea,  sailing  down  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  made 
a trip  to  Iceland  with  the  Portuguese. 

His  one  great  idea  was  to  reach  India  by  sailing  westward.  To  carry  this  out, 
for  eighteen  years,  he  sought  the  aid  of  Genoa,  of  Portugal,  and  finally  of  Spain.  After 
many  disappointments  he  received  aid  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  rulers  of 
Spain,  who  fitted  out  for  him  three  vessels,  the  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the  Santa  Maria. 
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He  made  four  voyages  to  America.  He  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  first  voyage 
August  3y  1492,  and  landed  at  San  Salvador,  an  island  of  the  Bahamas,  October  12, 
1492.  After  visiting  Cuba  and  Hayti,  he  returned  to  Spain..  Another  voyage  was 
made  in  1493,  when  he  planted  a colony  on  Hayti,  and  was  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  Ffe  was  not  a wise  ruler  and  was  sent  home  in  chains.  In  1498  he  reached 
Trinidad  and  the  mainland  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
His  fdurth  voyage  was  made  in  1502,  when  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Central 
America. 

After  his  fourth  voyage  he  returned  to  Spain,  having  undergone  many  sufferings 
and  hardships.  He  died  in  1506,  filled  with  the  belief  that  he  had  found  a short  way 
to  the  East.  He  was  buried  in  Spain.  Years  afterward  his  body  was  removed  to 
Havana,  Cuba.  Again  it  was  removed  from  its  resting  place  to  Spain,  where  it  now 
remains. 

2.  Vespucius:  Americus  Vespucius  was  an  Italian  living  in  Spain.  He  wrote 
descriptions  of  South  America,  particularly  of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  geographers 
decided  that  as  he  had  discovered  the  “fourth  fact,”  it  should  be  called  America  after 
its  supposed  discoverer. 

When  the  land  north  of  it  was  placed  on  the  map  the  name  America  was  applied 
to  it.  To  distinguish  them,  one  was  called  North  America,  the  other  South  America. 
So  a large  portion  of  the  world  is  known  by  the  name  of  a man  who  had  no  claim 
to  be  called  its  discoverer. 

The  Line  of  Demarkation:  A meridian  was  selected  370  leagues  west  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  All  lands  discovered  east  of  this  belonged  to  Portugal;  those 
west,  to  Spain.  This  was  agreed  upon  to  prevent  quarreling  when  Americus  passed 
from  the  service  of  Spain  to  that  of  Portugal. 

3.  Balboa:  This  man  was  a Spanish  nobleman  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Hayti 
to  escape  his  creditors.  Filled  with  the  desire  of  adventure,  he  boarded  a vessel 
ready  to  start  on  a voyage  of  discovery.  They  reached  Darien,  and  here  seized  $50,000 
worth  of  ornaments  from  the  Indians.  They  inquired  where  the  gold  came  from 
and  were  told  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  a great  sea,  and  the  rivers  that  ran 
into  this  sea  were  filled  with  gold.  Balboa,  to  prove  this,  started  in  1513  with  one 
hundred  men,  and  after  many  hardships  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and 
beheld  the  great  ocean  which  he  called  the  Pacific.  This  he  took  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  Spain. 

4.  Ponce  De  Leon:  The  Spaniards  heard  of  a wonderful  fountain  of  youth 
in  Eastern  Asia,  and  got  the  idea  from  the  Indians  that  it  was  to  be  found  a little 
north  of  Cuba. 

Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  from  Porto  Rico  in  search  of  it.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1513, 
he  discovered  the  mainland,  which  he  called  Florida,  from  a Spanish  name  for  Easter 
Sunday — Pascua  Florida. 

5.  De  Soto:  From  the  time  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spaniards  tried  to  plant 
colonies  in  America,  and  sent  out  many  expeditions  to  seek  for  gold.  The  most 
famous  was  led  by  De  Soto,  a Spaniard,  who  landed  in  Florida  and  then  marched 
through  what  is  now  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  search  of  the  El  Dorado, 
or  the  Land  of  Gold. 
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He  treated  the  Indians  very  cruelly,  killing  some  and  making  others  his  slaves. 
The  Indians  in  return  feared  and  hated  him,  and  attacked  his  party  whenever  they 
could. 

Finally,  in  1541,  he  reached  the  Mississippi  River,  called  by  the  Indians  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  tried  to  sail  down  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  he 
died  of  fever  shortly  after  discovering  the  great  stream,  and  was  buried  in  its  waters 
to  hide  his  death  from  the  Indians.  A few  of  his  followers  reached  the  Spanish 
settlement  in  Mexico.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  is  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in 
the  United  States  (settled  in  1565). 

6.  Cortez:  Cortez  was  a Spanish  military  adventurer,  who,  in  1519,  with  a 
company  of  soldiers,  crossed  from  Cuba  into  Mexico.  Fighting  his  way  to  the  capital, 
he  took  Montezuma,  the  king  of  the  Aztecs,  captive.  Here  he  found  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  and  a higher  degree  of  civilization  than  elsewhere  seen.  He  ex- 
plored the  country  to  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  He  caused  exaggerated  accounts 
to  be  sent  to  Spain  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  excited  their  imagination  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  pictures  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world. 

7.  Pizarro:  Like  Cortez,  Pizarro  was  a Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  with 
a few  hundred  soldiers,  conquered  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the  most  civilized  of  all  the 
Indians.  In  their  beautiful  palaces  and  temples  he  found  great  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver.  Thus,  by  the  successes  of  these  two  soldiers,  Spain  added  greatly  to  her  wealth 
and  possessions,  and  her  monarchs  became  the  richest  in  Europe. 

Pizarro,  as  well  as  Cortez,  was  very  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  the  natives. 

8.  Magellan:  Magellan  was  a Portuguese  sailor,  who,  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  in  1519,  or  1520,  set  out  on  a voyage  of  discovery.  Sailing  around  the  southern 
part  of  South  America  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  reached  the  Philippines,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1521,  but  the  expedition  continued  on  its  journey  until  it  reached  Spain. 
Before  this,  while  in  the  service  of  Portugal, t he  had  sailed  around  Africa  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Molucca  Islands.  He  was  the  first  man  to  cirqumnavigate  the 
earth. 


ENGLISH  EXPLORERS. 

1.  The  Cabots,  1497-1498:  John  Cabot,  an  Italian  navigator,  was  living  in 
England  when  Columbus  made  his  great  discovery.  He  obtained  permission  from 
King  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  sail  at  the  expense  of  some  British  merchants.  In 
1497  he  discovered  North  America  at  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Sebastian,  his  son,  in  1498,  set  off  to  find  China  and  Japan,  but  instead  found 
Newfoundland  and  explored  the  coast  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  North 
Carolina. 

2.  Sir  Francis  Drake : He  was  a famous  English  sailor.  In  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions, to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  resolved  to  sail  an 
English  ship  on  that  sea.  Returning  to  England,  he  fitted  out  a squadron  and  sailed 
through  the  Strait  of  MagellaJn,  coasting  along  the  Pacific  shore  to  Oregon,  then 
sailed  westward  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  to  explore  the  Pacific  and  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  Lie  afterwards 
helped  to  defeat  the  Invincible  Armada,  with  which  Spain  had  hoped  to  conquer 
England  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
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3.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  The  English  claimed  the  northern  part  of  America 
on  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots.  For  almost  a hundred  years  no  attention 
was  paid  by  them  to  America,  until  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  when  new  interest 
was  awakened. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  granted  territory  in 
America  and  determined  to  plant  colonies  there.  In  honor  of  herself,  Queen  Elizabeth 
named  this  land  Virginia. 

Raleigh  sent  out  two  expeditions.  The  first  colony  consisted  of  single  men.  They 
landed  on  Roanoke  Island  off  the  coast  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  spent  their  time  in  looking  for  gold  and  pearls. 
At  last  they  were  nearly  starved,  when  Drake  happened  to  stop  there  on  one  of  his 
exploring  tours,  took  pity  on  them  and  carried  them  home.  They  had  been  long 

enough  in  America  to  learn  the  use  of  tobacco  and  potatoes.  These  they  introduced 

into  England. 

The  second  colony  Raleigh  sent  out  consisted  of  families,  with  John  White  as 

Governor.  White  went  to  England  for  supplies,  but  it  was  three  years  before  he 

was  able  to  return.  Meanwhile  the  colony  had  perished.  Raleigh  had  now  spent 
large  sums  of  money  and  was  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt 

Raleigh  was  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  defeat  the  Spanish  Armada  when  it 
attacked  England. 

After  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  James  I.  became  King.  He  kept  Raleigh  in  prison 
many  years  and  finally  had  him  beheaded  to  please  the  King  of  Spain. 


FRENCH  EXPLORERS. 

1.  Verrazani,  an  Italian,  was  the  first  navigator  sent  by  the  French  to  find  a 
new  route  to  the  East  Indies.  Sailing  westward,  he  visited  land  near  the  present 
harbor  of  Wilmington.  He  supposed  this  had  never  been  seen  by  Europeans,  but  we 
know  that  the  Cabots  had  visited  it  some  years  before.  He  coasted  along  the  shores 
of  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  and  explored  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  Newport. 

2.  Cartier:  The  French  were  eager  to  know  more  of  the  New  World,  so 
Cartier  was  sent  out  to  explore,  and  if  possible  discover  a new  route  to  India.  In 
1534  he  cruised  around  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  next  year  he  returned  and 
explored  the  river  as  far  up  as  where  Montreal  is  now  located. 

3.  Champlain  was  among  the  first  French  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  colo- 
nization. He  made  a settlement  at  Quebec  (1608)  and  became  Governor  of  Canada. 
He  explored  what  is  now  northeastern  United  States  and  discovered  Lakes  Cham- 
plain, Huron  and  Ontario.  He  governed  Canada  till  his  death  in  1635. 

4.  Marquette,  one  of  the  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  a Jesuit 
priest.  Hearing  from  the  Indians  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  he  determined  to  visit  it, 
and  in  1673  floated  down  the  Wisconsin  River  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

5.  La  Salle  had  established  a trading  post  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  He 
explored  the  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  discovered  the  Ohio  River.  He  then 
entered  the  Mississippi  and  in  1682  sailed  to  its  mouth,  taking  possession  of  the  land 
for  France  and  naming  it  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France. 
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DUTCH  EXPLORERS. 

1.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  set  out  in  his  vessel,  the  Half  Moon,  to 
find  a new  route  to  India.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  India 
Company,  entered  New  York  Harbor  and  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  Albany 
(1609). 

The  Dutch  explored  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Delaware  River,  but  only 
claimed  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Delaware,  giving  it  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands. 

They  also  traded  with  Indians  in  furs  and  built  several  trading  posts.  The  one  on 
Manhattan  Island,  where  New  York  now  stands,  was  called  New  Amsterdam,  and 
was  built  in  1614. 


TERRITORY  CLAIMED  BY  THE  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

SPAIN. 

Central  America,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  nearly  all  the  land  along  the  Pacific  coast 
called  New  Mexico,  and  Florida,  which  extended  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  westward  indefinitely. 

Spain  based  its  claim  on  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  Columbus,  Cortez, 
Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon  and  De  Soto. 

ENGLAND. 

Virginia,  which  extended  from  Newfoundland  to  what  is  now  Florida  and  from 
the  Atlantic  westward  indefinitely. 

England  based  its  claims  on  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  the  Cabots,  Raleigh 
and  Drake. 


HOLLAND. 

New  Netherlands,  which  extended  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware  Rivers 
and  from  the  Atlantic  westward  indefinitely. 

Holland  based  its  claims  on  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  Henry  Hudson. 

FRANCE. 

New  France,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts — Acadia,  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

Acadia  extended  from  New  York  Harbor  to  Cape  Breton  and  from  the  Atlantic 
westward  indefinitely. 

Canada  included  all  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  northward  to  the  Arctic  and  west- 
ward from  the  Atlantic. 

Louisiana  was  the  land  drained  by  the  Mississippi  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Rockies  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

France  based  its  claims  on  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  Verrazani,  Cartier, 
Champlain,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle. 
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INDIANS. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  this  country  was  a vast  wilderness,  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes  of  roving  people  who  were  called  Indians.  Traveling  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  game  upon  which  they  largely  depended  for  food,  they  seemed  to  have  made 
but  little  progress  towards  civilization  during  the  centuries  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land.  They  tilled  a little,  raising  tobacco,  a few  vegetables  and  maize.  Occasionally 
they  built  rude  timber  houses  of  one  story,  but  for  the  most  part  they  lived  in  rude 
huts  or  wigwams  made  from  the  skins  of  animals. 

Appearance:  They  had  cinnamon-colored  skin,  high  cheek  bones,  black  eyes 
and  straight,  black  hair. 

Weapons-Iinplements:  The  Indian  educated  his  son  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow, 
tomahawk  and  spear  as  weapons  in  war  and  hunting.  He  preferred  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing to  work,  and  fighting  to  fishing. 

Warfare:  Europeans  when  they  came  to  this  continent  found  as  great  wars  as 
Europe  had  ever  known.  The  fiercest  Indians  were  destroying  the  more  peaceful 
tribes  by  terrible  cruelty. 

Assistance  Given  to  White  Settlers:  By  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  the 
success  of  the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  colonies  was  assured.  By  their  trade  with 
the  French  and  Dutch  they  made  the  colonies  planted  by  these  people  successful. 
They  taught  the  Virginians  how  to  raise  potatoes,  corn  and  tobacco.  By  fighting  the 
colonies  they  forced  them  to  draw  together  for  protection,  thus  preventing  their  fighting 
each  other. 

Religion:  They  believed  in  a Great  Spirit  who  ruled  over  all.  They  had  a great 
respect  for  the  powers  of  nature  and  symbolized  them  by  emblems  or  “totems.”  Their 
heaven  was  a “happy  hunting  ground.”  They  believed  in  dreams  and  had  many  sor- 
cerers and  fortune  tellers. 

The  Tribes  and  Their  Distribution:  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  coun- 
try the  Indians  were  divided  into  four  principal  groups  based  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  their  language. 

1.  Algonquins:  These  were  the  most  numerous  and  held  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  from  what  is  now  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River.  They  included  the  Powhatans  of 
Virginia,  the  Shawnees  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  Mohegans,  Pequots,  Narragansetts  and 
Wampanoags  of  New  England.  They  were  very  warlike. 

2.  Iroquois:  They  were  chiefly  found  in  what  is  now  Central  and  Western  New 
York  and  in  North  Carolina.  Those  in  New  York  were  divided  as  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  and  were  known  as  the  Five  Nations. 
The  Tuscaroras,  who  lived  in  North  Carolina,  joined  them  in  1713,  and  they  were  then 
called  the  Six  Nations. 

3.  Muskoki:  These  were  Southern  Indians  and  occupied  the  land  south  of  the 
Algonquins.  The  most  important  tribes  of  this  group  were  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws  and  Seminoles.  They  were  less  savage  than  those  of  the  North. 

4.  Sioux,  or  Dakotas:  They  lived  on  the  land  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
were  the  wildest  and  most  savage  of  all. 

Reservations:  Now  all  the  Indians  are  gathered  together  upon  tracts  of  land 
called  reservations.  Some  live  in  idleness,  while  others  are  civilized  and  prosperous. 
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After  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  English  agreed  that  the  Indians  should  live  in 
the  region  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Mississippi  River,  west  of  the  settlement.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  United  States  treated  each  tribe  as  a free  and  independent  nation, 
and  as  such  made  treaties  with  them.  But  the  demands  of  settlers  for  land  drove  the 
Indians  from  place  to  place.  Now  their  land,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  treaty,  the  Indians  agreeing  to  accept  instead  annual  sums  of 
money.  Their  lands  have  thus  been  opened  for  white  settlers. 


COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Causes  of  Immigration: 

1.  Misgovernment  in  the  mother  countries. 

2.  Religious  disputes  in  the  mother  countries. 

3.  Desire  for  gold  or  land. 

4.  Trade  with  the  Indians. 

5.  Love  of  adventure. 

6.  Escape  imprisonment  for  debt. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  CLIMATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SETTLED. 

The  physical  features  of  a country  have  much  to  do  with  forming  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  shores  of  New  England  were  dangerous  and  uninviting,  yet 
the  good  harbors  furnished  a safe  anchorage,  thereby  attracting  hardy  fishermen  and 
brave  sailors. 

The  shores  of  the  Southern  Colonies  were  sandy  and  lacking  in  harbors,  but  the 
rivers  with  their  fertile  banks  aided  in  developing  great  plantations. 

The  whole  country  was  covered  with  dense  forests,  especially  in  the  North,  and 
much  labor  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  for  cultivation.  The  long  Appalachian 
Range,  extending  along  the  coast,  left  a strip  of  land  averaging  a hundred  miles  in 
width.  For  these  reasons  no  other  shore  in  the  world  furnished  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity for  colonization.  The  broad  rivers  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  pro- 
vided means  of  travel,  while  the  short  and  rapid  rivers  of  New  England  afforded 
water  power  and  helped  to  establish  manufactories. 

The  strong  bracing  climate  of  the  North  developed  a class  of  hardy  and  energetic 
workers,  while  the  mild  and  balmy  air  of  the  South  made  the  people  less  active 
and  energetic. 


1.  VIRGINIA. 

London  Company.  This  company  consisted  of  merchants  and  gentlemen,  or 
men  of  leisure,  living  in  and  near  London.  The  King  granted  them  land  in  America 
extending  from  what  is  now  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to  Cape  Fear,  and  straight 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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In  1607  they  sent  out  a colony  which  made  a settlement  at  Jamestown,  on  what 
is  now  the  James  River,  in  Virginia.  The  river  and  town  were  named  by  the  settlers 
in  honor  of  King  James. 

Character  of  Settlers  and  Cause  of  Settlement:  The  first  colonists  were  not 
the  sort  of  men  who  would  make  a success,  being  unused  to  work;  they  came  to 
Virginia  in  search  of  wealth  or  adventure. 

John  Smith  : Among  this  number  was  one  of  a different  character  than  the  rest, 
who  became  a leader  and  saved  the  colony  from  ruin;  this  was  John  Smith.  He  per- 
suaded the  settlers  to  erect  a fort  and  build  log  huts  for  the  winter.  He  secured 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  from  them  obtained  boatloads  of  supplies.  He  forced 
the  colonists  to  work,  declaring  “That  he  who  would  not  work  might  not  eat.” 

. The  Starving  Time:  After  two  years,  five  hundred  more  colonists  arrived. 
The  newcomers  differed  from  those  who  were  formerly  sent,  in  that  they  were  the 
refuse  of  the  jails  or  ruffians  from  the  streets.  John  Smith  was  no  longer  there  to 
direct  the  colony,  as  he  had  been  disabled  by  a severe  wound  and  had  returned  to 
England.  The  settlers  became  a prey  to  disease  and  famine,  and  the  winter  of  1609-10 
was  long  known  as  the  “Starving  Time.”  On  account  of  the  bad  conditions,  the  settlers 
decided  to  leave  the  colony  and  return  to  England,  and  had  already  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River  when  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware  with  three  ships, 
bringing  an  abundance  of  supplies.  So  they  returned  to  Jamestown  and  the  colony 
was  again  saved  from  ruin. 

Governor  Dale:  Lord  Delaware  was  soon  succeeded  by  Governor  Dale.  He 
did  away  with  “communism,”  and  gave  each  settler  a tract  of  land  for  himself.  Later 
the  settlers  were  permitted  to  buy  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  each  farmer  was 
obliged  to  give,  as  a tax,  two  and  one-half  bushels  of  corn  to  the  public  granary. 

Cultivation  of  Tobacco:  Raleigh  having  introduced  tobacco  into  England, 
there  came  about  this  time  a great  demand  for  it  in  Europe.  The  people  in  Vir- 
ginia found  that  the  soil  was  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  and  began  to  raise 
it  in  large  quantities.  After  a few  years  they  exported  many  thousand  pounds. 

Indentured  Servants:  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  such  large  quantities  re- 
quired the  employment  of  many  men.  Criminals  were  taken  from  the  overcrowded 
prisons  of  England,  and  children  and  idlers  were  kidnapped  and  sent  to  Virginia  as 
laborers.  These  were  called  “Indentured.  Servants,”  being  bound  out  to  labor  for  a 
term  of  years,  after  which  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

Introduction  of  Slavery:  In  1619,  the  captain  of  a Dutch  vessel  brought  twenty 
negroes,  which  he  had  kidnapped  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  into  the  colonies.  Their 
labor  was  found  profitable,  and  for  many  years  the  slave  trade  flourished,  as  the 
negroes  took  the  place  of  “Indentured  Servants.” 

Representative  Government:  At  first  the  London  Company  appointed  a gov- 
ernor to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  but  very  soon  the  settlers  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  for  representative  government.  They  were  living  in  small  districts  or 
“boroughs,”  so  the  company  gave  them  the  right  to  elect  two  representatives  from 
each  borough  to  sit  in  a representative  assembly  (House  of  Burgesses).  This  was  the 
first  representative  assembly  ever  held  in  America.  It  met  in  the  little  church  at 
Jamestown  in  1619. 
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Tyranny  of  Charles  II.:  Charles  II.  did  not  believe  in  popular  government, 
which  had  grown  up  in  Virginia;  but,  being  too  busy  with  home  affairs  at  that  time, 
he  sent  Lord  Berkeley  as  Governor  to  Virginia,  to  suppress  the  growing  spirit  of  free- 
dom. Prior  to  this,  King  James  had  taken  away  the  charter  granted  to  the  London 
company,  and  Virginia  became  a Royal  Province,  with  a new  charter,  but  this  did 
not  deprive  the  settlers  of  self-government. 

Charles  II.  also  enforced  the  navigation  laws,  so  ruinous  to  the  planters.  Berkeley 
ruled  for  sixteen  years,  using  his  power  mercilessly,  crushing  out  all  attempts  at  self- 
government. 

Pocahontas:  The  Indian  maiden,  who  had  in  earlier  days  saved  the  life  of 
John  Smith,  now,  in  1613,  became  the  wife  of  John  Rolfe,  a wealthy  planter.  She 
died  in  England,  leaving  an  infant  son,  from  whom  many  prominent  Virginia  families 
of  the  present  day  claim  their  descent.  The  marriage  was  important,  as  it  won  the 
friendship  of  her  father,  Powhatan,  and  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes. 

Indian  Troubles:  Powhatan,  the  father  of  Pocahontas,  remained  the  firm  friend 
of  the  whites,  but  upon  his  death  we  find  a change  of  feeling.  A severe  massacre 
took  place  in  March,  1622,  which  was  followed  by  frequent  attacks  by  the  Indians, 
until  the  settlers  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  number.  The  colonists  began  to  retaliate, 
and  nearly  every  Indian  was  driven  from  the  territory  before  peace  was  restored. 

Bacon’s  Rebellion:  In  1676  the  Indians  began  again  to  massacre  the  whites, 
and  Governor  Berkeley  refused  to  call  out  the  troops  to  defend  the  colony,  so  Nathanial 
Bacon,  a young  lawyer,  without  a commission,  raised  a force  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
He  was  denounced  as  a traitor  by  the  Governor.  Upon  hearing  this  he  returned  and 
a civil  war  ensued,  in  which  he  was  successful ; but  the  war  came  to  an  end  upon  his 
death,  and  Berkeley  again  ruled  the  colony  in  his  despotic  way. 


2.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Plymouth  Company:  This  consisted  of  a number  of  merchants  living  in 
or  near  Plymouth,  England.  They  had  received  from  the  King  a grant  of  all  the  land 
extending  from  what  is  now  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Pilgrims:  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  people  in  England  who  did 
not  like  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  law.  These  people 
were  called  Puritans.  Some  of  them  separated  themselves  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  as  they  were  persecuted  in  England,  they  fled  to  Holland.  They  lived  in  Holland 
about  thirteen  years,  when,  fearing  that  their  children  might  be  filled  with  Dutch 
ideas,  they  returned  to  England  and  obtained  permission  from  the  King  to  leave 
Holland  and  settle  in  America,  where  they  could  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
These  are  the  people  that  are  called  Pilgrims,  on  account  of  their  wanderings  for 
the  sake  of  their  religion.  About  one  hundred  of  them  came  in  a ship  called  the 
Mayflower.  Before  landing  they  drew  up  a compact , pledging  themselves  to  obey  such 
laws  as  they  should  enact,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony. 
They  landed  December  21,  1620,  at  a place  which  had  been  called  Plymouth,  by  John 
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Smith,  when  he  made  a map  of  the  coast.  Later  they  received  a grant  from  the 
Plymouth  Company.  John  Carver  was  their  first  governor.  They  suffered  much 
for  several  years,  and  as  the  colony  did  not  grow  very  fast,  it  was  united  with 
Salem  and  Boston,  which  was  settled  in  1630,  by  the  Puritans  under  John  Winthrop,  and 
had  become  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Salem  Witchcraft:  In  1692,  a strange  delusion  known  as  the  “Salem  Witch- 
craft,” produced  an  intense  excitement.  So  great  was  the  agitation  that  the  most 
serious  people  lost  their  self-possession,  and  some  poor  people  even  believed  them- 
selves to  be  witches  and  confessed  it.  A number  of  people  were  executed,  and 
the  jails  were  crowded  with  the  accused.  At  last  the  people  awoke  to  their  folly,  the 
prisoners  were  released,  and  there  was  the  deepest  grief  that  the  superstition  had 
gone  so  far. 


3.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

This  colony  was  settled  at  Providence  by  Roger  Williams  and  his  followers,  who^ 
were  driven  from  Massachusetts  on  account  of  religious  persecution.  Here  he  founded 
the  first  Baptist  church  and  granted  religious  toleration  to  all. 


4.  CONNECTICUT. 

Saybrook  was  settled  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Dutch  from  securing  all 
the  trade  with  the  Indians  along  the  Connecticut  River.  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and 
Windsor  were  settled  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  congregations  because  of 
religious  persecution  in  Massachusetts.  They  drew  up  a constitution,  by  which  they 
were  to  govern  themselves,  and  the  three  towns  became  united  in  a kind  of  republic, 
which  came  to  be  called  Connecticut.  New  Haven  was  settled  by  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport  and  his  followers  from  England  on  account  of  religious  disputes  and  mis- 
government  in  the  mother  country. 

Andros  Government:  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  royal  Governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  1687  demanded  that  the  Connecticut  Assembly  give  to  him  their  charter. 
This  they  refused  to  do  and  they  hid  the  document.  Andros  ruled  without  it  until 
1689,  when  he  was  called  back  to  England,  and  Connecticut  again  became  an  inde- 
pendent colony. 

King  Philip’s  War:  Philip,  the  son  of  Massasoit,  was  jealous  of  the  whites. 
He  planned  a union  of  the  Indian  tribes  against  them.  While  the  people  of  Swansea 
were  going  home  from  church  on  Sunday,  July  4th,  1675,  he  attacked  them.  The 
settlers  flew  to  arms,  but  Philip  escaped  and  incited  the  savages  to  destroy  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  colonists  fortified  their  homes  and  carried  arms 
with  them  wherever  they  went.  They  attacked  and  defeated  the  Indians,  who  had 
fled  to  a swamp  in  Rhode  Island.  Philip  was  killed  at  his  own  home,  Mount  Hope, 
R.  I.,  by  a treacherous  Indian. 

The  Pequot  War:  Settlers  in  Connecticut  were  greatly  molested  by  the  fierce 
Pequots,  who  killed  the  white  people  in  a most  cruel  manner  whenever  opportunity 
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presented  itself.  About  one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Mason,  attacked  the  savages 
in  a stronghold  on  the  Mystic  River,  and  completely  destroyed  the  whole  tribe,  and 
for  many  years  the  settlers  were  unmolested. 


5.  NEAV  HAMPSHIRE. 

Was  settled  at  Little  Harbor,  near  Portsmouth,  by  people  from  Massachusetts  and 
from  England,  who  came  on  account  of  misgovernment  and  religious  disputes. 


The  New  England  Confederation:  In  1643  the  four  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  formed  a confederation  for  purposes 
of  defense  in  case  of  attack  by  the  Indians  or  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and 
French  settlers.  The  confederation  also  had  power  to  settle  the  disputes  among  the 
colonies  and  to  call  out  the  troops  in  time  of  war. 

Character  of  New  England  Settlers:  The  settlers  were  hard-working  and  God- 
fearing people,  working  as  farmers,  fishermen,  shipbuilders,  sailors  and  mechanics. 
On  all  sides  was  the  busy  hum  of  industry.  These  occupations  were  not  made  dis- 
tinct; the  same  man  might  in  turn  follow  all  of  them.  They  hired  very  little  labor. 
Theirs  was  a family  settlement,  differing  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Virginia,  for 
each  man  had  an  incentive  to  work. 

Government:  While  in  Virginia  we  see  the  beginning  of  county  government,, 
in  Massachusetts  we  find  how  the  government  of  towns  began.  At  least  once  a year 
there  was  a gathering  of  all  the  people  in  the  town.  These  gatherings  were  called 
Town  Meetings.  The  men  chose  the  officers  and  decided  questions  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  town.  Thus  they  soon  learned  self-government. 


6.  NEW  YORK. 

Early  Settlements:  Henry  Hudson,  early  in  1609,  sailed  on  what  is  now 
New  York  Bay  and  up  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  Albany,  forming  a settlement  near 
this  place,  which  was  known  as  Fort  Orange,  and  another  in  1614,  called  New  Am- 
sterdam, now  New  York.  Block  discovered  an  island,  which  bears  his  name,  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  We  find  that  the  Dutch  came  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with 
the  Indians,  and  for  this  reason  in  the  beginning  their  towns  were  usually  trading 
posts  or  forts.  They  also  made  a settlement  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  called 
Wallabout,  which  is  now  a part  of  Brooklyn,  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Delaware  Rivejrs.  These  settlements  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who  appointed  Peter  Minuit  the  first  Governor.  In 
1624  he  bought  from  the  Indians  Manhattan  Island  for  twenty-four  dollars  worth  of 
beads  and  trinkets.  Peter  Minuit  was  followed  by  Wouter  van  Twilleir,  Sir  William 
Kieft  and  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Patroons:  The  colony  not  growing  rapidly,  the  company  tried  to  interest  rich 
men  in  the  scheme  of  colonization  by  giving  large  tracts  of  lands  with  about  sixteen 
miles  frontage  on  the  Hudson  River  if  they  would  bring  fifty  permanent  settlers  into 
the  colony.  These  great  land  owners  were  called  “Patroons.” 
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Descendants  of  the  Dutch:  Many  thousands  of  the  people  of  New  York  and 
neighboring  States  have  descended  from  the  first  settlers,  and  bear  the  old  Dutch 
names.  Among  them  we  select  the  Roosevelts,  Stuyvesants,  Van  Rensellaers,  Van 
Cortlandts,  Livingstons  and  Schuylers. 

Customs:  Things  that  we  look  upon  as  common  customs  come  to  us  from 
the  Dutch.  Among  them  are  the  visits  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Christmas;  calling  on  New 
Years  and  the  coloring  of  eggs  at  Easter. 

Education:  As  early  as  1702,  an  act  was  passed  for  “Encouragement  of  a 
Grammar  Free  School  in  the  Oity  of  New  York.”  In  1795  George  Clinton  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  common  school  system  in  this  State,  and  within  three  years  60,000 
children  were  receiving  instruction.  This  system  has  been  extended  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Transfer  to  English  Rule,  1664:  When  the  Dutch  became  thriving  and  pros- 
perous, many  English  came  to  their  towns  from  other  colonies.  The  King,  Charles  II., 
of  England,  wishing  to  have  a strong,  united  and  compact  line  of  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  basing  his  claim  to  Neiw  Netherlands  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Cabots,  granted  the  land  between  the  Delaware  and  Connecticut  Rivers  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York.  This  Duke  sent  an  English  fleet  to  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  as  the  Dutch  did  not  like  their  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  believing  they 
would  have  greater  liberties  under  the  English  rule,  they  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  English  commander,  and  in  1664  the  name  was  changed  to  New  York,  and  the 
name  of  the  province  was  changed  from  that  of  New  Netherlands  to  that  of  New 
York. 

Dongan  Charter:  While  Dongan  was  governor,  the  people,  by  permission  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  were  granted  the  privilege  of  an  assembly  of  their  representatives. 

Leisler’s  Rebellion:  The  troubles  in  England  had  their  effect  in  New  York. 
Friends  of  King  James  were  known  as  “Aristocrats,”  those  of  King  William 
“Democrats.”  The  latter  were  in  the  majority,  and  selected,  without  legal  right,  a 
wealthy  German,  Jacob  Leister,  as  military  commander  and  ruler  of  the  city.  For 
two  years  he  ruled  the  city  well,  but  was  displaced  by  a Lieutenant-Governor  sent  over 
by  the  King,  who  misunderstood  the  conditions.  Leisler’s  enemies  caused  his  arrest 
and  execution  as  a traitor.  The  cause  of  popular  government  in  America  was  ad- 
vanced by  Leisler’s  life  and  death. 

Zenger’s  Case:  In  1732  Governor  Cosby  brought  a suit  to  obtain  some  money; 
the  court  decided  against  him.  The  governor  removed  the  judge  and  appointed  a 
new  judge.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  great.  They  believed  that  if  a judge 
could  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  they  could  not  obtain  justice  in 
court.  The  people  protested  in  vain.  The  assembly  defended  Cosby  and  the  only 
newspaper  did  the  same. 

Zenger,  a German,  in  1733  printed  an  opposition  paper,  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people.  He  was  arrested,  charged  with  libel,  and  brought  to  trial.  He  was  defended 
by  the  foremost  lawyer  of  the  day,  whose  eloquence  won  over  the  jury.  The  decision 
of  this  case  established  in  New  York  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  criticize  the  acts  of 
the  government. 

Sons  of  Liberty:  On  account  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  England  in  the  18th 
century,  clubs  called  “Sons  of  Liberty”  were  organized  in  New  York.  They  seized 
stamps  and  destroyed  the  stamp  offices. 
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7.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


William  Penn,  the  son  of  an  English  admiral,  came  into  possession  of  a grant 
of  land  lying  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  which  he  received  from  the  King  of 
England  in  payment  of  a debt  that  the  government  owed  his  father.  He  called  it 
Pennsylvania,  meaning  Penn’s  woodland.  There  was  a broad  stretch  of  land  between 
two  rivers,  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill.  Upon  this  in  1682  Penn  laid  out  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  meaning  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love.”  Penn  was  a Quaker  and  the 
people  who  came  with  him  were  of  the  same  faith.  They  had  been  persecuted  in 
England  and  Massachusetts,  so  Penn  made  this  settlement  such  that  according  to  the 
Great  Charter  every  peaceful  citizen  could : 

1.  Worship  God  as  he  thought  right. 

2.  Have  a part  in  making  the  laws,  vote  and  hold  office,  if  Christian. 

Murder  and  treason  only  were  punishable  by  death. 

Prisons  were  made  workshops  and  places  of  reformation. 

The  Proprietor  or  his  governor  were  to  preside  over  the  Assembly. 

Indians:  The  rights  of  the  Indians  were  to  be  respected  as  they  were  the 
real  land  owners.  Penn  meant  to  pay  them  for  the  land.  He  made  friends  with  them, 
and  a form  of  treaty  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Delawares,  which  was  honorably 
kept  on  both  sides  for  sixty  years. 


8.  NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  was  originally  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  but  the  first  important 
settlement  was  made  at  Elizabeth  Town  by  two  Englishmen,  Berkeley  and  Carteret, 
who  purchased  the  land  from  the  Duke  of  York.  In  a few  years  they  sold  their 
claim  to  William  Penn  and  a few  other  Quakers. 


9.  DELAWARE. 

Delaware  was  settled  at  Christina  (now  Wilmington)  by  the  Swedes,  but  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherlands  soon  got  possession  of  this  province.  When  the  Duke  of 
York  secured  the  Dutch  territory,  William  Penn  bought  it  from  the  Duke,  and  Dela- 
ware was  annexed  to  Pennsylvania. 


10.  MARYLAND. 

Maryland  was  settled  at  St.  Mary’s  by  Lord  Baltimore  as  a refuge  for  persecuted 
Catholics.  Here  religious  toleration  was  granted  to  all. 
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Clayborne  Troubles:  Clayborne,  a Virginian,  established  two  trading  posts  in 
Maryland,  and  a skirmish  ensued  with  Lord  Baltimore,  in  which  Clayborne  was 
defeated.  He  appealed  to  King  Charles  I.  for  redress.  The  King  sustained  the 
right  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Clayborne  was  obliged  to  leave.  In  1645  Clayborne 
returned  to  Maryland,  incited  a rebellion  and  drove  Governor  Calvert  out  of  the 
colony.  The  Governor  raised  a large  force  and  Clayborne  fled. 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line:  From  1763  to  1767  Mason  and  Dixon  were  em- 
ployed to  establish  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  This  boundary 
has  become  known  as  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 


11  and  12.  THE  CAROLINAS. 

Were  settled  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  some  other  English  noblemen  with  their 
followers,  and  by  emigrants  from  Virginia.  A constitution  was  drawn  up  known  as 
the  Grand  Model.  It  established  a nobility,  and  was  supposed  to  perfectly  cover  all 
questions,  but  it  ignored  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  led  to  constant  trouble,  and 
it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1693. 

The  two  colonies  being  so  far  from  each  other,  had  from  the  beginning  separate 
Governors,  though  they  remained  one  province.  There  was  constant  trouble  between 
the  settlers  and  the  proprietors,  until  finally  the  two  colonies  separated  and  remained 
Royal  Provinces  until  the  Revolution. 


13.  GEORGIA  (Poor  Man’s  Colony). 


It  was  settled  at  Savannah  by  Lord  Ogelthorpe,  as  a refuge  for  the  English  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  debt  and  also  as  a barrier  to  the  Spanish  and  Indians  of 
Florida,  who  had  been  encroaching  on  the  Carolinas.  Ogelthorpe  provided  his  colony 
with  a constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Carolinas,  with  the  result  that  before  long 
the  people  obtained  the  repeal  o-f  the  laws  and  Georgia  became  a Royal  Province. 


LIFE  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 


Social  Life:  All  the  colonists  had  come  from  countries  where  there  were 
various  classes  of  society,  and  all  brought  with  them  a belief  in  rank.  The  Southern 
colonists  consisted  of  the  great  planters  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  and  lived  at 
leisure,  considering  it  a disgrace  to  work ; a second  class,  the  slaves,  who  were  owned 
by  these  planters;  and  a third  class  of  rough  and  ignorant  white  men,  who  con- 
sidered it  beneath  them  to  work,  and  yet  were  looked  down  upon  by  the1  slaves  and 
their  masters.  They  were  known  as  poor  “White  Trash.” 
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The  Dutch  land  owners  in  New  York  and  the  other  central  .colonies  were  eco- 
nomical and  possessed  vast  estates,  portions  of  which  they  rented  to  tenant  farmers. 

In  New  England  there  was  a careful  recognition  of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
though  all  found  it  necessary  to  work.  There  were  few  servants  and  almost  no 
slaves.  Laborers  were  free  men,  and  were  paid  wages  as  laborers  are  to-day.  The 
mass  of  the  people  was  of  the  English  middle  class. 

Industrial  Life:  The  scattered  condition  of  the  colonies  along  the  coast 

built  up  a large  coasting  trade.  This  encouraged  the  building  of  vessels  in  all  the 

colonies,  but  principally  in  New  England.  The  whale  and  other  fisheries  of  New 
England  developed  a hardy  race  of  sailors. 

While  New  Englanders  were  engaged  in  whaling  and  fishing,  they  also  distilled 
rum  from  West  Indian  molasses.  Grain  and  flour  were  the  chief  exports  of  the  mid- 
dle colonies.  Iron  came  principally  from  Pennsylvania.  For  these  products  New 
York  was  the  export  port.  Tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  tar,  turpentine  and  indigo  were 

exported  from  the  southern  colonies.  All  the  colonies  exported  lumber  and  furs. 

Large  as  were  our  exports,  our  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  nearly  twice  as 
great,  for  all  our  manufactured  articles  had  to  be  bought  from  England,  as  there 
was  very  little  manufacturing  done  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

Travel  and  Communication:  The  early  settlers  used  canoes  and  little  sail- 
ing boats  for  traveling  and  the  Indian  trail  was  their  -only  road.  People  went  on 
foot  or  horseback,  and  goods  were  carried  by  pack  horses.  It  was  not  until  roads 
were  made  that  wagons  were  used  as  means  of  conveyance. 

Popular  Amusement:  Hunting,  fishing  and  outdoor  sports  were  the  main 
enjoyments.  Theatres  were  unheard  of,  and  there  was  little  music.  The  holidays 
were  Thanksgiving,  and  fast  days,  election  and  training  days.  At  these  times,  except 
on  fast  days,  they  indulged  in  out-of-door  sports.  Later  on,  they  added  to  their 
amusements,  spinning-bees,  huskings,  sleigh  rides,  quiltings,  dancing  and  feasting. 
Drinking  became  a great  evil  in  the  colonies.  Even  at  funerals  people  would  often 
indulge  in  it  to  excess. 

Education:  The  common  school  system  of  New  England  came  into  existence 

shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.  But  the  schools  were  not  as  a rule  fully 
maintained  by  taxation.  The  system  did  not  extend  south  of  Connecticut,  but  numer- 
ous schools  existed  in  the  middle  colonies  and  in  1795  we  have  the  Free  Grammar 
School  established  in  New  York. 

In  Virginia  and  the  Southern  Colonies  there  was  no  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  wealthy  planters  secured  tutors  for  their  sons  or  sent  them  to  England  to  be 
•educated.  By  1763  six  colleges  had  been  established  in  the  colonies,  namely,  Harvard, 
in  1636;  William  and  Mary,  in  1693;  Yale,  in  1701;  Princeton,  in  1746;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1763,  and  Columbia,  in  1754. 

Daily  newspapers  were  unknown.  A printing  press  was  set  up  in  connection  with 
Harvard  College  in  1639.  Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  there  were  but  very 
few  authors,  painters  or  scientists  in  this  country. 
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Religion:  The  eafly  settlers  in  Virginia  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Church 

of  England.  This  form  spread  through  the  Southern  Colonies  and  those  who  had 
other  forms  of  belief  were  persecuted.  The  same  church  was  also  established  in  the 
Middle  Colonies.  In  New  England  the  Puritans  established  what  is  now  the  Con- 
gregational form.  They  would  not  allow  any  other  form  of  worship,  being  particu- 
larly bitter  against  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Roger  Williams  fled  from  their  persecution  and  founded  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America.  Here  religious  toleration  was  allowed. 

The  New  Englanders  also  persecuted  the  Quakers  to  such  a degree  that  they 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  granted  religious  freedom. 

The  only  Roman  Catholic  Colony  was  Maryland,  and  here  was  religious  tolera- 
tion. 


COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

There  were  three  distinct  forms : 

1.  Royal:  Colonies  having  this  form  belonged  to  the  King.  He  appointed  the 
Governor,  approved  or  disapproved  the  laws  that  were  made.  The  colonies  having 
this  form  of  government  were  Virginia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

2.  Proprietary:  These  colonies  were  those  that  were  owned  by  persons  known 
as  “proprietors.”  They  had  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  King  in  the  Royal  Colonies. 
The  colonies  that  had  this  form  of  government  were  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

3.  Charter:  The  colonies  that  had  a charter  form  of  government  were  for 

the  most  part  governed  by  their  own  people  according  to  charters  granted  to  them 
by  the  King.  The  colonies  having  this  form  were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  a legislative  body,  which  was  divided  into  two- 
houses.  There  was  a lower  house  or  assembly,  elected  by  the  people,  as  well  as  an 
upper  house  or  council.  In  the  Royal  colonies  the  council  was  generally  appointed  by 
the  King;  in  the  Proprietary  colonies  by  the  proprietors;  in  the  Charter  colonies  the 
Governors  and  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  Assembly.  In  order  to 
pass  a law  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  must  agree  to  it,  and  the  Governor  must 
approve  it. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


The  people  in  America  were  separated  by  a wide  ocean  from  England  and  its 
hard  and  fast  customs.  An  Englishman,  unless  he  had  unusual  gifts,  lived  and  died 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The  immigrants  from  England  gradually  broke 
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away  from  these  customs,  as  here  there  was  a chance  for  everyone  to  better  his  con- 
dition. This  made  greater  equality.  The  farmer  or  mechanic  living  on  his  own  place 
could  earn  his  livelihood  without  being  constantly  reminded  that  there  was  somebody 
over  him  to  whom  he  must  pay  taxes  without  his  consent.  On  the  contrary,  each  man 
decided  either  by  himself  or  by  his  representatives  what  taxes  should  be  levied.  The 
colonies  had  from  the  beginning  performed  the  fundamental  act  of  self-government  in 
taxation.  They  had  so  long  made  their  own  laws,  and  for  the  most  part  chosen  their 
own  rulers,  that  they  were  independent  in  fact  before  they  were  independent  in  name. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  SETTLERS. 

The  English  occupied  the  long  strip  of  Atlantic  Coast,  and  their  settlements  at 
one  point  or  another  brought  them  into  contact  with  those  of  the  French. 

The  English  settlements  consisted  of  colonies  of  men  and  women  who  made  homes 
for  themselves,  tilled  the  soil,  carried  on  trade,  had  their  schools  and  churches,  formed 
towns,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  government.  As  the  land  was  taken  up-,  new- 
comers pushed  on  into  the  wilderness,  felling  the  forests  and  establishing  new  settle- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  instead  of  making  settlements,  set  up  trading 
posts,  forts  and  mission  stations.  These  were  widely  separated,  and  about  each  of  them 
were  gathered  only  a few  families.  For  the  most  part  the  settlers  were  men  ad- 
venturous, brave  and  restless.  They  plunged  into  the  woods  and  consorted  with 
the  Indians.  But  there  was  little  of  that  steady  industry  which  made  English  settle- 
ments strong,  and  there  was  scarcely  a sign  of  self-government.  The  governor  was 
an  officer  of  the  French  king,  and  the  army  was  the  power  by  which  he  ruled. 


FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR,  1754-1763. 

1.  Causes: 

1.  Trouble  between  the  mother  countries  (England  and  France). 

2.  Religious  difficulties. 

3.  Disputes  over  the  fisheries  and  fur  trades. 

4.  Disputes  over  the  Ohio  Territory.  Both  England  and  France  claimed  the 

land  along  the  Ohio  River  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  France,  taking 
alarm,  built  several  forts  to  protect  her  interests  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. The  French  seized  English  surveyors  along  the  Ohio  and  broke 
up  a British  trading  post.  These  acts  annoyed  the  English  very  much 
and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  sent  George  Washington  to  ask  for  the 
removal  of  the  French  forts;  but  the  French  refused  to  heed  his  request. 
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2.  Objective  Points: 

(a)  Fort  Duquesne.  (Locate.)  This  was  the  key  to  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  was  held  by  the  French.  It  was  first  unsuccessfully  attacked  in  1755 
by  General  Braddock,  who  was  killed,  but  it  was  finally  captured  by  the  English  under 
General  Forbes.  Owing  to  the  sympathy  and  help  given  by  William  Pitt  in  1758  the 
name  was  changed  to  Pittsburg. 

(b)  Acadia — Louisberg.  (Locate.)  Acadia  was  an  English  possession,  pro- 
tecting the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  there  were  many  French  peasants  who 
lived  there  and  aided  their  countrymen  against  the  English.  Frontenac,  Governor 
of  New  France,  with  Indian  allies,  constantly  invaded  this  region.  The  English  author- 
ities drove  the  French  settlers  on  board  ships  and  distributed  them  among  the  colonies. 
( Evangeline ) LOUISBERG  was  captured  after  a severe  bombardment  and  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  the  entire  island. 

(c)  Crown  Point — Ticonderoga.  (Locate.)  These  points  controlled  the  way 
to  Canada  by  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.  They  were  held  by  the  French. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attacks  by  the  English,  commanded  at  one  time  by  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  they  were  finally  captured. 

(d)  Niagara.  (Locate,)  This  point  protected  the  fur  trade  of  the  West.  It 
was  held  by  the  French,  but  finally  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  aided  by  his  friends  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  thus  the  West  was  secured 
to  them. 

(e)  Quebec.  (Locate.)  It  controlled  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  was  held  by 
the  French  under  General  Montcalm,  but  finally,  after  a desperate  assault,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Wolfe  in  1759. 

William  Pitt  the  Elder  ( Lord  Chatham).  The  French  and  Indian  War  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  three  years,  but  England  had  gained  no  substantial  re- 
sult. At  this  time  Pitt  came  into  power  in  England.  He  had  faith  in  the  American 
colonies  and  inspired  them  with  enthusiasm.  Under  his  guidance  they  marched  to 
victory  and  gained  the  objective  points  mentioned  above.  Pitt  was  the  ablest  war 
minister  England  ever  had.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  that  he  knew  how  to 
select  the  right  man  for  the  right  place.  (See  top  o-f  page  22.) 

3.  Results:  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

1.  France  was  driven  out  of  America. 

2.  England  received  Canada  and  all  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 

except  New  Orleans.  At  the  same  time  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England 
for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  which  had  been  taken  in  1762. 

3.  Spain,  on  account  of  the  help  she  had  given  to  France,  received  all  the  land 

west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  New  Orleans. 


FRANKLIN’S  PLAN  OF  UNION. 

In  1754,  Franklin  proposed  that  the  colonies  should  elect  a grand  council  which 
was  to  meet  every  year  at  Philadelphia.  This  council  was  to  have  power  to  levy  taxes, 
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enlist  soldiers  and  build  forts,  and  was  to  be  supreme  over  matters  which  concerned 
all  the  colonies.  There  was  to  be  a president  appointed  and  paid  by  the  King  of 
England,  and  who  should  have  authority  to  veto  the  acts  of  th<?  Grand  Council.  The 
plan  was  rejected  both  by  England  and  the  colonies. 


ENGLISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

1.  England  believed  that  a colony  should  exist  only  to  enrich  the  mother  country. 

2.  That  a colony  was  a dependent  community  founded  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  a profitable  trade. 

3.  That  the  colonies  should  pay  an  undue  share  of  the  cost  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 


RESTRICTIONS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

1.  Laws  to  Regulate  Trades: 

(a)  The  colonies  were  not  allowed  to  trade  with  any  country  except  Great 
Britain,  where  everything  had  to  be  bought  of  English  merchants. 

( b ) Goods  could  not  be  sent  from  one  colony  to  another  except  in  British 
ships. 

2.  Restrictions  on  Manufactures: 

The  colonists  were  forbidden  to  manufacture.  They  could  grow  wool  or 
cotton,  or  smelt  iron,  but  it  must  be  carried  to  England  before  it  could 
be  manufactured. 


REVENUE  LAWS. 

Revenue  laws  are  laws  made  for  obtaining  money  by  taxation,  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment. 

1.  The  Stamp  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1765  by  the  British  Parliament,  was 
an  act  that  forced  the  placing  ,of  stamps  bought  from  the  British  government  upon  Ml 
legal  documents,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  used  in  the  colonies.  This  was  done  to 
help  defray  the  expenses,  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  There  was  great  opposition 
to  this  in  the  colonies.  Prior  to  this  taxes  were  levied  by  the  colonists  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  that  those  who  paid  taxes  should  have  a voice  in  levying  them.  Under  the 
“Stamp  Act”  a new  principle  was  brought  out,  “taxation  without  representation.”  The 
people  who  had  to  pay  had  no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  tax.  Famous  speeches  were 
made  by  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia  and  James  Otis  in  Massachusetts  against  this 
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principle.  When  the  news  of  the  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  England  William 
Pitt  made  a great  speech  in  defense  of  the  Americans,  and  urged  the  repeal  of  this 
act,  which  was  finally  accomplished,  but  the  next  year  the  King’s  friends  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Townshend  law. 

2.  Townshend  Law:  This  was  a law  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  that 
placed  a duty  upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  a few  other  articles  that  were  brought  into 
American  ports.  The  colonists  considered  this  as  bad  as  the  Stamp  Act. 


WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

These  were  warrants  which  gave  an  armed  officer  of  the  King  the  privilege  to 
enter  any  dwelling,  ware  or  storehouse  to  search  for  goods  upon  which  the  duty  had 
not  been,  or  was  supposed  not  to  have  been,  paid. 


MUTINY  ACT. 

This  act  ordered  that  the  colonies  should  provide  with  quarters  and  necessary 
supplies,  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  enforce  the  laws.  To  be  taxed  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  have  to  shelter  and  feed  those  who  oppressed  them  was  unendurable, 
and  the  colonists  resented  this  act  as  much  as  they  did  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Towns- 
hend Law. 


BOSTON  MASSACRE,  1770. 

Boston  being  considered  the  hotbed  of  the  rebellion,  four  regiments  of  soldiers 
were  sent  there  from  England.  This  made  the  people  of  the  city  very  angry,  and 
they  demanded  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  Constant  quarrels  took  place 
among  the  soldiers  and  townspeople,  until  finally  a fight  broke  out  between  them  and 
several  citizens  were  killed.  This  was  known  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Samuel  Adams  and  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

The  day  after  the  Boston  Massacre  Samuel  Adams,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens, 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  troops.  Seeing  that  the  entire  community  was  aroused, 
the  English  government  ordered  the  troops  to  be  removed  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor. 
Adams  proposed  that  a committee  be  appointed  in  Boston  to  correspond  with  com- 
mittees in  other  towns  on  the  affairs  of  the  people.  This  practice  later  became  an 
important  agency  in  organizing  the  people. 
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BOSTON  TEA  PARTY. 


Incited  by  the  speeches  of  Otis  and  others,  the  people  of  Boston  would  not 
allow  a cargo  of  tea  that  had  been  brought  into  the  harbor  to  be1  unloaded.  Disguised 
as  Indians  a party  of  men  on  a dark  night  boarded  the  ship  and  threw  the  tea  over- 
board. This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  taxes  had  been  removed  except 
a very  small  tax  on  tea.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  the  people  objected 
to,  but  the  principle  of  taxation  without  representation. 


FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

By  means  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence , the  colonies  were  kept  informed 
of  what  was  going  on.  Massachusetts  invited  the  other  colonies  to  send  delegates 
to  a meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774.  This  was  known  as  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress.  An  address  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  setting  forth  their  griev- 
ances, and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  refuse  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  Great 
Britain  until  their  wrongs  had  been  righted. 


William  Pitt,  the  Elder,  Burke,  Fox,  all  leading  men  in  Parliament  opposed 
the  actions  of  the  King,  George  III  and  his  minister,  Townshend. 


REVOLUTIONARY  WAR,  1775-1783. 


I.  1.  Causes — General: 

(a)  England’s  desire  to  absolutely  rule  the  colonies. 

( b ) The  colonies’  love  of  freedom  and  objection  to  this  desire. 

2.  Remote  Causes: 

(a)  Unjust  treatment  by  the  English. 

( b ) Navigation  acts. 

(c)  Laws  of  trade. 

( d ) Restrictions  on  manufactures. 


3.  Direct  Causes: 

(a)  Taxation  without  representation. 

( b ) Writs  of  Assistance. 

( c ) Stamp  Act  in  1765. 

( d ) Townshend  Act. 

( e ) Mutiny  Act. 

(/)  Boston  Massacre,  1770. 

{g)  Boston  Tea  Party,  1773. 


II.  War  Begun. 

1.  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775. 

(a)  Cause:  Desire  of  the  British  to  obtain  military  stores  that  the  Americans 
had  collected  at  Concord,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  capture  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  who  had  escaped  to  Lexington. 
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(&)  Result:  After  a skirmish  at  Lexington,  m which  the  Americans  lost  seven 
men,  the  British  pushed  on  to  Concord,  destroyed  the  stores  that  the  Americans  had 
not  had  time  to  remove  and  on  their  way  back  to  Boston  lost  about  three  hundred 
men. 


2.  Bunker  Hill,  June  17tli,  1775. 


(a)  Cause:  The  British  desiring  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill  were  anticipated  by  the 
Americans,  by  the  building  of  breastworks  on  Breed’s  Hill,  which  was  adjacent. 

( b ) Result:  At  the  third  attack  the  British  were  successful  in  reaching  the 
summit  otf  the  hill  only  because  the  American  ammunition  gave  out.  The  Americans 
were  led  by  Putnam  and  Prescott.  Warren,  a leading  patriot,  was  killed. 


3.  Second  Continental  Congress,  1775. 


Met  at  Philadelphia,  May  10,  and  elected  John  Hancock  as  their  president. 

They  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000  men  and  appointed  George  Washington 
commander-in-chief. 


4.  Evacuation  of  Boston. 


The  Americans  under  Washington  besieged  the  British  in  Boston,  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights  which  commanded  the  harbor  and  town.  The  British  remember- 
ing the  lesson  of  Bunker  Hill  withdrew  their  army  to  Halifax. 


5.  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4th,  1776. 


This  document  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  was  adopted  by  the  Second 
Continental  Congress.  By  it  the  colonies  were  separated  from  Great  Britain  and  a 
new  nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  was  formed. 

HI.  BATTLES  ABOUT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

1.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27th,  1776. 

( a ) Cause:  The  British  had  planned  to  get  control  of  the  Hudson  River,  there- 
fore New  York  was  the  place  to  attack.  The  Americans  prepared  to  defend  the  city, 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  Washington’s  army  was  entrenched  in  a fort  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  the  British  attacked  them  at  this  point. 

( b ) Battle:  On  August  27th,  1776,  a battle  was  fought  where  Prospect  Park 
now  is  (stone  commemorating  site).  While  two  columns  of  the  British  engaged  the 
Americans  from  the  front,  a third  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  Americans  re- 
treated to  their  fort.  The  British  General  Howe  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  but 
waited  for  three  days  for  his  brother  to  come  and  help  him,.  This  afforded  the 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  escape.  On  a Ifoggy  night  they  left  their  camp  fires 
burning  and  quietly  slipped  out  of  their  trap  near  the  present  Fulton  Ferry  and 
crossed  the  river  to  New  York. 

(c)  Result:  The  British  took  almost  1,000  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  con- 
signed to  the  Sugar  House  on  Liberty  Street  and  prison  ships'  in  Wallabout  Bay. 
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Nathan  Hale — Statue  in  City  Hall  Park  in  New  York. 

2.  Washington’s  Retreat:  After  Washington’s  defeat  on  Long  Island  he 
retreated  to  Harlem  Heights.  The  British  drove  him  from  one  position  to  another 
and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  over  the  Delaware 
River,  into  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  had  all  the  boats  secured  for  a distance  of  seventy 
miles,  so  that  the  British  could  not  follow  him.  They  decided  to  wait  until  ice  had 
formed  before  attacking  him. 

3.  Battle  of  Trenton,  1778:  Washington  did  not  give  the  British  a chance 
to  attack.  On  Christmas  night,  1776,  he  re-crossed  the  Delaware  and  attacked  that 
part  of  the  British  army  which  was'  encamped  at  Trenton.  The  troops,  being 
Hessians,  were  celebrating  Christmas  and  the  guards  not  being  attentive  to  duty,  the 
Americans  were  able  to  win  a brilliant  victory,  taking  about  1,000  prisoners. 

4.  Battle  of  Princeton:  A week  later,  Washington  unexpectedly  attacked 

the  enemy  at  Princeton  and  gained  another  victory. 

Result:  The  victories  of  the  Americans  compelled  the  British  to  fall  back  to 
New  York  and  gave  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Americans. 

IV.  BURGOYNE’S  CAMPAIGN,  1777. 

(a)  The  plan  was  to  get  control  of  the  Hudson  and  thus  separate  New  England 
from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  Burgoyne  started  from  Montreal,  marched  through 
the  wilds  of  northern  New  York,  capturing  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Edward 
and  Whitehall,  and  intending  to  reach  the  Hudson  River  and  join  General  Howe,  who 
was  to  come  up  from  New  York  to  Albany.  St.  Leger  was  to  come  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Ontario,  land  at  Oswego,  march  through  the  Mohawk  Valley 
and  join  the  other  two  Generals  at  Albany. 

( b ) What  foiled  Burgoyne’s  plan.  The  Americans  under  General  Schuyler 
opposed  the  march  by  felling  trees  across  the  road  and  destroying  bridges.  Burgoyne’s 
foraging  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys”  at  Bennington.  St. 
Leger  was  defeated  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  Howe  was  detained  at  Philadelphia 
by  Washington. 

( c ) Burgoyne’s  Surrender : General  Gates,  who  had  succeeded  General  Schuyler 
in  command  of  the  Americans,  defeated  General  Burgoyne  at  the  battle  of  Bemis 
Heights  or  Saratoga.  This  decided  Burgoyne’ s'  fate  and  he  surrendered,  1777. 

( d ) The  Result:  The  Americans  were  delivered  from  their  greatest  peril. 
France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  promised  to  send 
a fleet  to  help  the  Americans.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ambassador  to  France,  was 
the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the  French  assistance. 

V.  WAR  ABOUT  PHILADELPHIA. 

1.  Battle  of  Brandywine: 

(a)  Cause:  British  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia. 

( b ) Result:  They  defeated  the  Americans  at  Brandywine  and  entered  Phila- 
delphia. 
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2.  Battle  of  Germantown:  The  Americans  attacked  the  British  and  were 
again  defeated. 

3.  Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

4.  Foreigners  who  assisted  the  Americans: 

Lafayette,  DeKalb,  Pulaski,  Steuben,  Kosciusko. 

5.  Evacuation  of  Philadelphia:  The  British  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  fleet  evacuated  Philadelphia. 

6.  Battle  of  Monmouth:  Washington  pursued  the  British  and  overtook  them 
at  Monmouth  in  New  Jersey.  The  fight  lasted  all  day  and  under  cover  of  darkness 
the  British  stole  away  to  New  York. 

Arnold’s  Treason:  Benedict  Arnold,  while  a brave  soldier,  was  a man  of 

little  principle.  He  had  led  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  and  had  shown  great 
courage  at  Bemis  Heights.  While  stationed  at  Philadelphia  he  married  a Tory  lady 
and  lived  in  great  extravagance.  He  was  accused  of  fraud  in  his  army  accounts,  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Arnold,  stung 
by  the  disgrace  and  desperate  in  fortune,  determined  to  be  revenged  and  gratify  his 
love  of  money.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  British  to  betray  an  important 
post  into  their  hands.  Accordingly  in  June,  1780,  he  obtained  from  Washington  the 
command  of  West  Point,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  America. 
He  offered  to  surrender  it  to  the  British.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  Major  Andre 
was  sent  to  confer  with  him,  On  his  way  back  to  New  York,  Andre  was  captured 
and  on  him  were  found  papers  in  Arnold’s  handwriting.  These  were  delivered  to  the 
nearest  American  officer.  Andre  was  tried  and  hung  as  a spy.  Arnold  had  time  to 
escape  to  the  British  Army  where  he  received  a colonelcy  and  6,315  pounds  and  the 
contempt  of  the  whole  world. 


VI.  SOUTHERN  CAMPAIGN. 

1.  In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina:  In  1778  the  British,  by  the  capture  of 

Savannah,  obtained  control  of  Georgia. 

A British  fleet  and  army  captured  Charleston  in  1780.  General  Gates,  to  whom 
Burgoyne  surrendered,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  American  troops  in  the  South. 
The  Americans  were  defeated  by  the  British  under  General  Cornwallis  at  the  Battle 
of  Camden,  South  Carolina.  After  this  there  was  no  longer  an  American  Army 
worthy  of  the  name  in  the  whole  South. 

2.  Greene’s  Campaign: 

General  Greene,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  what  remained  of  the  army  in 
the  South,  recruited  it  and  improved  it  by  strict  discipline. 

At  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  South  Carolina  the  British  under  General  Tarleton 
were  defeated  by  General  Morgan.  General  Greene  skillfully  retreated  across  North 
Carolina  to  the  borders  of  Virginia  where  he  was  followed  by  Cornwallis.  At  the 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  General  Cornwallis  drove  the  Americans  from  the 
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field  at  the  close  of  the  day,  but  his  army  was  so  badly  shattered  that  he  was  forced 
to  withdraw  into  Virginia  while  General  Greene  returned  to  South  Carolina.  General 
Greene’s  next  two  battles,  Hobkirk’s  Hill  and  Eutaw  Springs,  were  not  victories, 
but  in  each  case  he  gained  the  object  for  which  the  battle  was  fought.  With  the  aid 
of  Marion,  Sumpter,  Lee  and  Pickens,  Greene  so  annoyed  and  harvested  the  British 
that  the  latter  were  almost  driven  out  of  the  South.  Greene,  though  often  checked 
and  sometimes  defeated,  had  the  satisfaction  O'f  recovering  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  so  far  that  the  English  held  only  three  seaports — Savannah, 
Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

At  the  end  of  July,  Cornwallis  was  at  Yorktown  with  7,000  men.  Washington 
now  marched  his  forces  to  the  southward  in  company  with  the  French  Army,  while 
a French  fleet  blockaded  the  troops  of  Cornwallis. 

The  united  armies  and  fleet  laid  siege  to  the  place  and  on  October  19th,  1781, 
General  Cornwallis  surrendered  as  a prisoner  of  war.  This  put  an  end  to  the  war 
as  the  English  gave  up  all  hope  of  conquering  the  colonies. 

VII.  WAR  AT  SEA.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  colonies  had  no 
navy,  but  they  quickly  fitted  up  some  ships.  These  caused  great  destruction  to  British 
commerce.  Privateers  were  fitted  out  by  private  individuals. 

Captain  Paul  Jones: 

Glorious  news  came  from  Capt.  Paul  Jones,  the  first  man  to  hoist  the  “ stars  and 
stripes”  on  an  American  warship.  With  his  little  fleet  oif  three  vessels,  one  a half- 
rotten  old  hulk,  he  captured  the  British  men-of-war — the  Serapis  and  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough — off  the  east  coast  of  England.  An  attempt  was  made  to  make  Jones 
Rear-Admiral,  but  it  failed.  He  died  in  France,  March  18th,  1792,  where  he  was 
buried.  His  body  was  recently  brought  to  this  country,  and  its  burial  took  place  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  April  24th,  1906. 

vm.  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Treaty  of  peace.  It  was  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1783.  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  Florida  was  given  back  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  continued  to  hold  the  Louisiana  Territory.  The  United  States  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  fishing  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 


THE  FREE  NATION. 

1.  The  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  Territory  lying  north  o-f  the  Ohio  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia 
and  the  other  states  claiming  it.  In  1787,  this  territory  was  organized  as  the  North- 
west Territory.  Its  government  was  regulated  by  an  act  which  has  since  become  very 
celebrated.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  “from  the  year  in  which 
it  was  adopted.”  It  prohibited  Slavery  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio.  By  this 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  made  Free  States.  It  declared 
that  all  children  of  a father  who  died  without  a will  should  inherit  the  estate,  equally. 
It  also  declared  there  should  be  religious  freedom  and  encouraged  education. 
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II.  Confederation  of  States. 

The  same  congress  that  appointed  a committee  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  also  appointed  another  to  draw  up  some  laws  which  they  called  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  By  these  laws  the  country  was  governed  from  1781-1789. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Revenue  : The  colonies  were  but  loosely  united  and  afraid 
of  giving  Congress  too  much  power.  Each  state  levied  its  own  taxes  and  as  some 
of  the  States  were  slow  in  paying,  it  often  happened  that  Congress  had  no  money 
and  could  pay  neither  its  officers  nor  men. 

Method  of  Voting:  According  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  small  states 
with  but  few  inhabitants  had  just  as  many  votes  in  Congress  as  the  large  states. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  was  left  entirely  to  the  separate  states. 


Weakness  of  the  Confederation. 

Congress  consisted  of  but  one  house  which  represented  the  states  and  not  the 
people.  The  government  had  no  President  and  was  a body  without  a head  or  execu- 
tive officer.  Congress  could  advise,  request,  and  implore,  but  could  not  command. 
In  this  last  respect  we  see  its  greatest  weakness.  Congress  could  make  treaties,  but 
could  not.  compel  the  states  to  obey  them.  It  could  borrow  money,  but  could  not 
guarantee  its  payment.  It  could  recommend  taxation,  but  could  not  enforce  the 
collection  of  taxes.  In  fact,  it  could  declare  everything,  but  could  do  nothing. 


EVIDENCES  OF  THE  NEED  OF  A NEW  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  Treaty  With  England  Not  Enforced. 

The  Americans  failed  to  keep  their  promise  to  pay  the  British  merchants,  make 
good  confiscated  property,  and  not  to  persecute  the  Tories,  so  England  refused  to 
remove  her  troops  from,  the  Western  frontier  and  began  attacking  our  commerce. 
This  shows  the  need  of  a new  government  strong  enough  to  compel  the  states  to 
obey  a treaty  when  made. 

II.  Financial  Distress  Throughout  the  Country. 

Congress  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  troops.  The  soldiers  began  to 
mutiny  and  it  was  only  through  Washington’s  influence  that  order  was  restored.  The 
paper  money  known  as  Continental  currency  was  worthless  as  the  government  had 
no  gold  or  silver  with  which  to  redeem  it. 

III.  Shays’  Rebellion. 

The  farmers  were  poor  and  demanded  the  use  of  the  paper  money  issued  by 
Congress.  The  merchants,  realizing  it  was  worthless,  refused  to  accept  it  as  pay- 
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ment  of  debts.  These  troubles  came  to  a climax  in  Massachusetts  in  Shays’  Rebel- 
lion where  the  farmers,  headed  by  Col.  Shays,  decided  to  wipe  out  all  debts.  Troops 
were  called  out  to  put  down  the  uprising. 

IV.  Commercial  Troubles  Among  the  States. 

States,  jealous  of  each  other,  were  constantly  quarreling.  Each  one  enacted  its 
own  laws  of  trade,  preventing  them  from  uniting  against  their  common  commercial 
enemy,  England. 

V.  Troubles  On  the  Mississippi. 

Spain  owned  all  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans  and  would 
not  allow  the  American  vessels  to  pass  New  Orleans.  They  were  willing  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  but  Congress  was  unable  to  compel  the  states  to  make 
such  a treaty  as  several  states  not  being  benefited  took  no  interest  in  the  matter. 


Constitutional  Convention. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  government  grew  so  weak  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  that  in  1787  a convention  .met  in  Philadelphia  to  form  a Constitu- 
tion better  suited  to  give  strength  to  the  nation.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  this 
convention  which,  with  a lew  amendments,  is  the  one  we  now  live  under,  was  not  to 
go  into  force  until  nine  states  had  ratified  it.  It  was  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  land 
and  went  into  effect  1789. 


George  Washington. 

Life — Born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Virginia,  February  22,  1732. 

Inherited  wealth. 

Land  surveyor. 

Colonel,  French  and  Indian  War. 

Planter  in  Virginia. 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army  in  the  American  Revolution. 
President  of  Constitutional  Convention. 

First  President  of  the  United  States.  Served  two  terms. 

Died  Mt.  Vernon,  December  14,  1799. 


Benjamin  Franklin. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1706. 

Printer  in  his  brother’s  office. 

Went  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  seventeen. 
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Published  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.” 

Edited  and  printed  the  best  newspaper  published  in  the  colonies. 

In  1752  he  proved  that  lightning  and  electricity  are  the  same. 

He  founded  libraries,  a hospital  and  a university. 

He  promoted  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Member  of  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Ambassador  to  France. 

Negotiated  treaty  of  alliance  with  France. 

Assisted  in  negotiating  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  1782. 

Helped  frame  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787. 

Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1790. 


Robert  Morris. 


An  Englishman,  born  in  1734. 

Removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  a merchant. 

Delegate  to  Continental  Congress,  voted  against  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
signed  it. 

Twice  re-elected. 

Lent  his  personal  credit  to  the  colonies  during  the  Revolution. 

Superintendent  of  Finance,  1781-1784. 

Delegate  to  Constitutional  Convention. 

Senator. 

Failed  in  old  age  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Died  in  1806. 
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r1.',  ‘ c Port  I Origin  of  Representative  Government.  Comparison  of  English  and  United  States 

v_dvlC5,  I ail  1.  Government.  United  States  Government. 

Civics,  Part  II. United  States,  State  and  City  Government. 

ClVlCS New  Jersey. 

Geography United  States. 

Geography Europe. 

Geography,  Part  I. North  America  (except  United  States)  South  America. 

Geography,  Part  II. Asla-  Africa  and  Australia. 

Geography,  Part  III. — Physical. 

Geography,  Part  IV. Political  and  Commercial. 

PhySICS,  Part  I. Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Pendulum. 

PhySICS,  Part  II. Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,  Electricity. 

Arithmetic,  Part  I. Integers,  Decimals,  Fractions,  Denominate  Numbers. 

Arithmetic,  Part  II. Percentage,  Mensuration. 


Business  Forms. 


Botany. 


Grammar. 


Physiology. 


Map  Senes Book United  States  and  Possessions. 

Maps — Pads  of  50  ($.36  each,  5 or  more  $.24  each) 


United  States — Outline 
United  States— States 
States— North  Atlantic  Section 
States — South  Atlantic  Section 
States — South  Central  Section 
States— North  Central  Section 


States — Western  Section 
Alaska 

New  York  State 
New  York  City 
New  Jersey 
Massachusetts 


North  America 

South  America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia  and  Oceanica 


Western  Island  Possessions  of  U.  S.  Eastern  Island  Possessions  of  U.  S.  and  Cuba 


These  Outlines  contain  essential  facts  and  can  be  used  with  any  text 

book  to  fasten  them. 

Price  fifteen  cents  each 

REMIT  BY  POSTAL  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CHECK 

Liberal  discount  to  teachers  and  those  ordering  in  quantities 

JENNINGS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  17,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


